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WHEN FOUND— 


LL arrangements are practically complete for the Ninth Annual 
Conference and Festival at Rochester, at the end of the month. 
The Conference takes place at 10 o'clock on Saturday, May 30th, in 
the Guildhall, and the public banquet in the evening at the Corn 
Exchange at 7 o'clock. The festival will, however, commence on 
Wednesday, May 27th, and continue until Monday, June Ist. Appli- 
cations for tickets for the banquet, price 4s. each, and for booklet 
giving latest particulars of the events for the week, referred to in our 
last issue should be made to Mr. A. W. Ratcliffe, ‘* Birtley,” Watts’ 
Avenue, Rochester. 
* * * * * 

By the time this issue of The Dickensian is in the hands of our readers, 
John Jasper will have been once more tried for the murder of Edwin 
Drood. According to information received we are able to state that 
after his trial in London last January, John Jasper fled to America 
and was arrested by the Philadelphia police. English authorities 
demanded the extradition of the famous criminal, but on overtures 
being made by influential citizens of the Dickens Fellowship in Phila- 
delphia, headed by no less a person than Judge Patterson, the English 
courts granted Jasper’s dearest wish to be tried before an American 
judge and jury, and so it came about that on April 29th, at the Acad- 
emy of Music there, he was brought before Supreme Court Justice John 
P. Elkin. The prosecution was conducted by Attorney General John 
€. Bell and Judge John M. Patterson, whilst Representative George 
S. Graham and Percival S. Woodin were Counsel for the defence. 
The jurors were selected from a panel of those distinguished in litera- 
ture, medicine and journalism. At the time of going to press we had 
not heard the verdict. 

* * * * * 

In Mr. Henry James’s new book, ** Notes of a Son and Brother,” 
he gives the following description of what he saw and felt when, at 
the age of 24, he met for the first time Charles Dickens: “I saw the 
master—nothing could be more evident—in the light of an intense 
emotion, and I trembled, I remember, in every limb, while at the same 
time, by a blest fortune, emotion produced no luminous blur, but left 
him shining indeed, only shining with august particulars. It was to be 
remarked that those parts of his dress, which managed to be splendid 
even while remaining the general spare uniform of the diner-out, 
had the effect of higher refinements, of accents stronger and better 
placed, than we had ever in such a connection seen so much as hinted. 


aa 
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But the offered inscrutable mask was the great thing, the extremely 
handsome face, the face of symmetry, yet of formidable character, as 
I at once recognized, and which met my dumb homage with a straight 
inscrutability.” 


k * %% * 

A very striking letter embodying his views on Dickens, was sent by 
Mr. Bernard Shaw to the editor of the Sheffield Branch’s manuscript 
magazine in response to the question as to whether he was a Dickensian. 
His answer was in the affirmative and contained the statement that he 
was a good deal influenced by him. But the trend of his letter was to 
prove that Dickens developed from the satirist and reformer of his 
early books into the conscious and resolute prophet in his later ones, 
and that he realized that humanity is so grotesque that it cannot 
be caricatured. We hope to print the whole of the letter in our June 

~ number. 
oS * * * * 

“ Songs from Dickens,” which has just been published by Messrs. 
F. Pitman Hart & Co., is an album of entirely new pieces, the words 
written by H. J. Brandon and the Music by Harold Chevalier. It 
comprises four songs. ‘In Memoriam”’ (to Dickens), ‘‘ The Debtor” 
and “‘ Christmas at Dingley Dell” (Prckwick Papers), and ‘ Dolly 
Varden.” The verses are specially written for the music, which is 
particularly appropriate. Always melodious and well scored, the 
pieces should prove great favourites amongst the musical members 
of the various branches of the Fellowship. The Album is published 
at 2s. 6d., and is to be followed by a second one by the same 
author and composer. Mr. Harold Chevalier is a son of the President 
of the Winchester branch, the Rev. W. A. C. Chevalier, a contributor 
to our pages. ‘ 

* * * * * : 

The Seven Poor Travellers is included in a recent volume in ‘“ The 
World’s Classics,” entitled ‘‘ Selected English Short Stories” (Nine- 
teenth Century). Whilst recognizing the enormous difficulty in making 
a representative choice, we cannot help wondering whether the story 
chosen is really the best for the purpose. The Holly Tree Inn, or 
Hunted Down, to name but two out of many, seem to us to possess 
more of the Inimitable’s magic. 

* oS * * * 

The Referee’s Dickens verse competition on characters in the novels 
having closed, the Editor has published a selection of the best. Even 
these vary in merit considerably. The winner was Mr. Fred Rawkins, 
of Luton, and by permission of the Editor of The Referee, we have 
pleasure in printing the prize verse as our Poetical Tribute this month. 

* * * * * 

It is announced that a new continuation of Dickens’s last story, to 
be entitled, ““ The Mystery of Edwin Drood, by Charles Dickens : 
Completed in 1914 by W.E.C.” is soon to be published by Messrs. 
J. M. Ouseley and Son. The work has been edited and revised 
by Miss Mary L. ©. Grant. THe Eprror. 
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CHARLES DICKENS AND HIS VISITS TO SHEFFIELD* 


By W. T. FREEMANTLE 
i, 


NOTWITHSTANDING that my particular subject has already 

been nibbled at, I still feel that I have something left to tell. 
On this account, as so much has been heard on the national side, I 
hope my readers will be the more inclined to listen to that which is 
purely on the local side, and if I had not possessed these local facts, 
I should not have presumed to touch upon the name of Charles 
Dickens in any way. 

Local episodes such as these in the career of Charles Dickens, 
should be carefully sought out in all likely places and stored up in the 
Branches throughout the wide Dickensian domain. 

It seems to me, that it is very essential, to establish in the minds of 
the people of Sheffield, that there has been an interesting connection 
between Sheffield and Charles Dickens, dating back to sixty years ago. 

Let us realize closely what this means—lest we forget in these hurried 
days—that there was a time, and even times happily, when the verv 
personality of Charles Dickens was known and honoured by hundreds 
of persons in Sheffield. I need not ask, out of that host of Dickens 
admirers who saw and heard him here—how many are there left to 
tell the tale ?—to tell of pleasant hours of enjoyment in listening to 
the very voice of your Master. 

I shall not enter into the life of Charles Dickens, except to say that 
between the dates of his birth and death he passed many strenuous 
years of life which let us hope in due time became enjoyment to him, 
for he attained the closest intimacy and friendship with many talented 
people of his day. As concerns my subject, there came at length a 
time when Charles Dickens had amongst his acquaintances such 
unique personalities as Wilkie Collins and Mark Lemon, and in 
their literary exuberance and sparkling verbosity of high spirits, 
they turned their active minds to private theatricals. The idea 
grew upon them and awakened their best efforts. They succeeded, 
and at length they appeared before Queen Victoria at Devonshire 
House, in May, 1851. 

The talented coterie whom I have named having now determined 
upon a dramatic tour in England, one of the places fortunately 
chosen was Sheffield. This brings me to the year 1852, and soon 
after Charles Dickens had reached his fortieth year. 

A preliminary announcement appeared in Sheffield in the autumn. 
There was a good deal of method about the business, and in Sheffield a 
powerful local Committee was formed. An attractive play-bill, in 
red and black letters was put forth. I have one of the bills and 
the particulars are now interesting. We have in this play-bill a 
paragraph on the aims of the Guild of Literature and Art which was 


* A Paper read before the Sheftield Branch of the Dickens Fellowship at 
the Cutlers’ Hall, Sheffield, on Friday, February 23rd, 1912. 
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probably drawn up by Charles Dickens himself., It is rather a mouthful, 
and reads :— 

“Music Hall (Surtey Street), Sheffield. Manager, Mr. Charles 
Dickens, Tavistock House, Tavistock Square. . . . On Monday 
evening, August 30th, 1852. The amateur Company of the Guild 
of Literature and Art; to encourage Life Assurance and other 
Provident habits among Authors and Artists ; to render such assist- 
ance to both, as shall never compromise their independence ; and 
to found a new Institution where honorable rest from arduous 
labour shall still be associated with the discharge of congenial 
duties, will have the honour of performing, for the twenty-first time, 
a new Comedy, by Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton, called ‘ Not so bad 
as we seem.?** etc. 

The caste included Charles Dickens, Wilkie Collins, Mark Lemon» 
John Tenniel, Frank Stone, A.R.A., Charles Knight, Augustus Egg> 
A.R.A., Mrs. Henry Compton, Dudley Costello, ete. Of the first 
piece, “ Punch” at that time said, that *° Not so bad as we seem,” 
was ““ Not so good as we expected.” 

The second piece was, “‘ An Original Farce, in One Act, by Charles 
Dickens and Mark Lemon, entitled, “ Mr. Nightingale’s Diary’ . .” 
Charles Dickens is down for no less than six characters in this piece. 
Mark Lemon has three characters, and Wilkie Collins one. The 
performance was to have concluded with a Comic Scene, “ Two o‘clock 
in the Morning,” to be played by Charles Dickens and Mark Lemon, 
but this final piece was withdrawn. The whole was produced under 
the direction of Charles Dickens. The prices of admission were rather 
stiff :—10s. 6d. for the saloon, and 7s. 6d. for the gallery. 

I may say with reference to this play-bill, that I once saw im a eata- 
logue, a similar bill of the Dickens performance at the Free Trade 
Hall, Manchester, in September (a month later), which was priced 
at three guineas—so if there are any of these bills about you will know 
how to value them. . 

This touring company had a specially designed ticket of admission, 
printed in colours. I have seen it, but I have not been fortunate 
enough to acquire one.* In each place which was visited the name of 
the town was written in, with the date, and the particular ticket I 
saw had ‘‘ The Music Hall, Sheffield,” and the date upon it. 

Concerning the visit to Sheffield, there was a long advertisement, 
almost a column in length, in the local press. and from this and other 
facts it is apparent that expense was not considered in producing that 
which proved to be a very high class venture. Then’ came a pre- 
liminary puff in the Sheffield papers, and from the following statement 
you will see that much had been accomplished locally, and it is rather 
remarkable that so many details are available. 

On August 28th, 1852, in Sheffield, two days before the event, we 
read :— 

“Performance in aid of the Guild of Literature and Art :— 
We doubt not that Mr. Charles Dickens and his friends will receive 


*See Dickensian 1907, page 149.—Eprror. 
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an appropriate welcome on Monday evening. Their visit to Sheffield 
is no unimportant event in our local history, . . . On calcu- 
lation the Local Committee found that the stage, if set altogether 
on the floor of the Music Hall Saloon, would occupy much of the 
space required for the audience. They have therefore put down a 
temporary floor, five feet higher than the other floor, and they will 
be able to place a great portion of the stage on the platform. The 
tickets for the Saloon were all sold some days ago. A few Gallery 
tickets still remain. . .” 


Now this extraordinary statement is exceedingly interesting to me, 
and also probably to those who have known the Music Hall in long 
past years. That a temporary floor five feet higher than the original 
floor should be constructed was certainly a bold idea, when we remem- 
ber this was done 60 years ago. 


MUSIC HALL, SHEFFIELD 


From an engraving by J. Shury of a drawing by N, Whittock 


I am able to state that at that time the seats on the platform 
rising up in tiers to the organ were solid and immovable, and it was 
not until several years after this visit cf Charles Dickens to Sheffield 
that that part of the Hall was altered, and we were able to remove, 
as occasion required, three rows of very cumbersome woodwork in 
order to make the platform larger. I should not trouble you with 
these details, but that they clear the way and explain the extra- 
ordinary labours which were left to the very day of performance of 
Charles Dickens and his friends in Sheffield. 

In the “ Life,’ by Forster, I find that Charles Dickens wrote on the 
following morning, Sunday, August 29th, when at Sunderland :— 

“We dine at two to-day, and go to Sheffield at four, arriving 
there at about ten... .” 

Here, in Sheffield, late at night, Dickens and his party stayed at the 
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Royal Hotel, m x the Haymarket, and their host was Mr. Lyas Bishop, 
-who'’ made the most of them during their visit. This hotel has but 
“recently been pulled down for street improvements. 


The morning of that busy Monday at length arrived, and we can 


, gather somewhat of its difficulties from the following account :— 


- ““< Performance at the Music Hall (Sheffield). Mr. Charles 
Dickens and his friends appeared at the Music Hall on Monday 
evening last. . . . To obtain a suitable.room for the occasion 
was at the outset felt to be a difficulty. On investigation it was 
found that the Music Hall was the place most likely to afford the 
greatest accommodation. The portable stage of the touring com- 
pany can always be readily erected on a flat floor, but the uneven 


‘elevation of the orchestra in the Music Hall would, it was known, 
‘prove a serious obstruction to the stage carpenters. To erect the 


stage altogether on the flat floor of the Saloon would have been to 
occupy such a space as to make the audience part quite too small. 
The Committee therefore resolved to throw a temporary floor over 
the whole Saloon, and by that means give an elevation that would 
allow the stage to be set back into the orchestra. It was also 
determined to construct a raised platform, on which . . . the 
stage might be placed. . . . Thus far the preparations had been 
entirely in the hands of the Local Committee. Early on Monday 
morning, Mr. Sloman, the machinist of the Lyceum Theatre, London, 
presented himself at the Music Hall, accompanied by his men, and 
several heavily laden vans, containing the stage and ‘ properties’ 
belonging to the company. . . . He was greatly astonished 
at the attempts which had been made to ‘ forward’ his work, and 
he manifested a strong desire to remove every ‘stick’ out of the 
Hall, and only by degrees did he appear to be convinced that the 
greater part of the erections might be suffered to remain, Mr. 
W. H. Wills, the travelling Secretary, doubtless for the comfort of 
the Local Committee pronounced Mr. Sloman to be a man of ‘ in- 
finite resources,’ and suggested that he should be allowed to pro- 
ceed without any ‘let or hindrance,’ whatsoever. After further 
glances round the Hall, and a tour through the dressing rooms, 
Mr. Sloman made up his mind how to go to work. 

“To the few unemployed spectators, matters seemed in hopeless 
confusion, and more than one declared the very impossibility of the 
place being fit for a dramatic entertainment on the evening of that 
day. But, under Mr. Sloman’s immediate superintendence. the 
platform intended for the stage was taken down and a new frame- 
work was speedily constructed. 

“Then the proscenium of the company was put together with 
rapid precision. About half-past three o’clock the work of the stage 
carpenters was completed, and even Mr. Sloman agreed that the 
Music Hall was transformed into a very nice Theatre. When filled 
with the audience in the evening, the Hall had a most brilliant 
appearance, and the stage looked as if specially designed for the 
position it then oceupied. 

‘About six hundred ladies and gentlemen graced the entertain 
ment: with their Lauda 


In the first piece, ““ Not so badas we seem,” . . . weare told — 
“Mr. Charles Dickens assumed the part of Lord Wilmot, with 
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‘all the ease and effect of matured experience. Every point told 

with unerring precision. In his imitation of Curll, the bookseller 

-he displayed most extraordinary talent. 

“Many of the audience could hardly believe that Wilmot and 

Curll were personated by the same individual. 

“It was not merely that the gait and voice were changed, but to 

Curll was imparted a maryellous distinctive personality.” 

I may say, in passing, there is a little discrepancy here, that is, I 
do not find Curll, the bookseller, amongst the characters named in 
this play-bill. There is, however, Jacob Tonson, the famous book- 
seller. I have not seen a copy of the play. 


_ “Shadowly Softhead was admirably played by Mr. Wilkie Collins, 
whose abilities as a comic actor were quite manifest. 


ei ee ee is ch 


ROYAL HOTEL, HAYMARKET, SHEFFIELD 
Demolished in 1913 


“While dexterously avoiding gross exaggeration, he gave to the 
strongest passages all requisite force . . . 

“‘Mr. Mark Lemon, played with care and judgment. 
_ “Jn the second piece, ‘Mr. Nightingale’s Diary’ . . . the 
genius of Mr. Dickens was truly versatile ; and with ready aptitude. 
as Mr. Gabblewig, he depicted to the life, the peculiarities also of 
Charley Bit, Mr. Poulter, Captain Blower, a Respectable Female, 
and a Deaf Sexton . . . .” (Six characters in one piece.) 


The account continues :— 


“We can now understand, for we have seen how completely 
Mr. Charles Dickens can assimilate humour with eccentricity, and 
wit with wisdom. Is it possible that on the stage he could as 
effectually move the deeper and more sacred feelings of our nature ? 
If he can do so—as he can with his pen, picture such beings as 
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Little Nell, Paul Dombey, and Agnes—then might he be one of 
the greatest actors that ever lived. 

‘* The stage of the company was justly very much praised. . . . 
So complete was it in all respects, that its equal has never been 
seen before in Sheffield. 

‘* The act drop by Mr. Roberts, R.A.,; a river view by Clarkson 
Stanfield, R.A.; and the Tapestry ree by Louis Haghe, 
were objects of special attention. 


Now, I think it will be agreed that this account of the visit of Charles 
Dickens to Sheffield, in 1852, is much too interesting to be hidden 
away as it has been all these years, and one may possibly wonder how 
it is, that no one has rescued it sooner. 

I have been curious to estimate, that the takings for that night’s 
performance must have totalled close upon £300. Charles Dickens 
himself wrote that the Hall was “crammed to the roof and the 
passages’; he and his friends expressed themselves much pleased 
with their visit to Sheffield, and after visiting some of the works in the 
town on the following day, the first visit to Sheffield came to an end. 


[To be continued] 


A DICKENS EXHIBITION AT OLYMPIA 


MONG the numerous attractions at the Children’s Welfare 
Exhibition held at Olympia during the past month, under the 
auspices of The Daily News, was a Dickens section, arranged by Mr. 
W. Miller, librarian of the Dickens Fellowship, in memory of the 
Daily News first editor, who was so warm-hearted a friend of all child- 
ren. 

The collection was a very fine one and was particularly rich in auto- 
graphs, showing all the stages through which the novelist’s handwriting 
passed between the early manhood and the tired middle-age that came 
towards the end. 

Some very important manuscripts were shown by courtesy of Mr. 
Walter T. Spencer, of New Oxford Street, and included the original 
manuscript of a speech which Dickens delivered in 1847 for the Royal 
General Theatrical Fund, and portions of the manuscripts of The 
Pickwick Papers, The Uncommercial Traveller, and Mrs. Lirriper’s 
Lodgings. There was also a hitherto unpublished manuscript 
entitled “ An appeal to the English People on behalf of the Italian 
Refugees in England,”’ which was sent to a Mr. Greening, of Messrs. 
Bradbury and Evans, but for some reason never saw the dignity of 
print. 

Books, lent by Messrs. Chapman and Hall and other firms, originals 
of well-known pictures from the large series executed for Messrs. 
Raphael Tuck and Sons’ Calendars and Cards, numerous valuable and 
interesting prints from various Dickensian collectors, and many other 


unique and curious items, made the collection one of the attractions 
of the exhibition. 
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TOM ELLAR ONCE HARLEQUIN WITH GRIMALDI 


HOW BOZ DECLINED TO EDIT HIS LIFE 
By JOHN SUDDABY 


f hed tell the tale relative to the above is to go back seventy years, 

to 1839, when Dickens, generally known up to a short time 
before as “ Boz,’ had risen to eminence by the publication of but 
three of his works, Sketches by Boz, Pickwick Papers, and Oliver 
Twist, to say nothing of several minor booklets. Dickens had been 
engaged through most of the previous year, and was busy this year 
until September with Nicholas Nickleby, and in these duties the 
early part of this novel overlapped the concluding part of Oliver 
Twist. And this his latest work was confirming and permanently 
establishing him as the great novelist of the time, there having pre- 
viously been opinions in many quarters that the new novelist would 
not last out. It is on record that he was never in advance with the 
manuscript of this work, the sheets being just ample from time to 
time to meet the requirements of Messrs. Chapman and Hall, his 
publishers. The greater part of the novel was written at 48 Doughty 
Street, and then in the autumn of 1839 he went to Broadstairs, after 
a two years’ absence from that seaside resort, and there penned the 
concluding chapters of the work. The story was closed on Friday, 
20th September, and he proposed being in London the following day 
for the final revision and completion. But whether he went to London 
or not his letter to Macready dedicating the work to him is dated on 
this Saturday as from his seaside residence, 40 Albion Street, Broad- 
stairs. Now, in the midst of all this excitement and press of work 
over the completion of Nickleby, his post bag contained an application 
to him from a pantomime harlequin to edit his life, or rather, perhaps, 
to give his name to the work, his recompense to be whatever portion 
of the financial success he chose to claim. The letter had probably 
been delivered to Doughty Street and sent on to Broadstairs. It was 
as under :— 


56 HerrcuLEes BUILDINGS, 
LAMBETH, lst September, 1839. 
Sir, 

It is the high privilege of genius to have power to influence 
the fate of others, and with a breath to effect that service which 
the less gifted can only perform by large inroads upon the purse. 
To you, therefore, who hold the most prominent position in the 
literary world, and whose name can ever force fate to smile upon 
the unfortunate, I venture to address myself, in the confidence 
that one who so triumphantly advocates in his writings the exercise 
of kindly feelings, will not be unwilling to prove that the preceptor 
loves the practice of his own doctrines. The name of Ellar, the 
harlequin, is, I trust, not unknown to you. I am the last of the 
three pantomimists who, at one time, occupied not an obscure 
niche in the temple of fame. Grimaldi is dead, Barnes died just 
as the tardy hand of charity was opened to him, and before he 
could taste the cup which was too late to save him ; whilst I (now 
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that my dancing days are over) am Jeti in ioneliness and old age 
to contemplate a similar doom. I am past the ability of pursuing 
my profession, the Theatrical Fund allows no provision for the 
pantomimist, and I find myself in the midst of a world which I 
have so long contributed to amuse, without a resource to ward off 
the approach of want. In this necessity I have thought that an 
autobiography of myself, enlivened with the vast funds of original 
anecdote which I possess of every star in the theatrical world, 
would, under your auspices as the nominal editor, contribute to 
avert the stern destiny with which I am threatened. You have 
performed the same act, in editing the Memoirs of Grimaldi, to 
rescue the dead from oblivion; may I then hope that you will not 
withhold its repetition, which it is to preserve the living from 
destitution. The lustre of your name will have power to brighten 
my last days, and render the close of a laborious life a happy one. 
Compliance might dim one particle of your brilliance, but your 
heart would regain the lost spark in warmth and self-approval. 

I need hardly add that whatever portion you may claim in the 
property of the work will be awarded by me, and that in granting 
my request you will secure the lasting gratitude of, Sir, 

Your humble servant, 
Tuomas ELrar. 


To CHARLES DickENS, Esq. 


The letter was answered towards the end of the month, when 
Nicholas Nickleby had been finished, the reply of Dickens, which is 
as follows, explaining the delay :— 

Broapstairs, Friday, 27th September, 1839. 

Sir, 

It is with very great pain and reluctance that I fee! obliged 
to tell you I cannot accede to your request. Many considerations— 
most of them obvious ones—and all too grave and weighty to be 
disregarded, render it quite impossible. 

To dissuade you from any further thought of publishing your 
memoirs .as a means of relief and support would, I fear, be very 
difficult. Still I cannot refrain from telling you most strongly 
that I do not think you are likely to gain anything by such a pro- 
ceeding, but disappointment and vexation. 

I should have replied to your letter before, but I have been out 
of town—here and elsewhere—for some time, and being busily 
engaged besides, I did not receive it in regular course. 

I assure you that I feel for your situation, and am extremely 
sorry that I cannot assist you in the mode you have pointed out. 

I am, Sir, 
Your obedient Servant, 
CHARLES DICKENs. 
To Mr. THomas Exar. 


Before explaining or specifically commenting upon these letters, 
it may be said that they are amongst the earliest to-and-from cor- 
respondence with Dickens that can be recorded—in fact perhaps the 
very earliest. In the volumes of his letters there are only about two 
dozen dated between 1835-9. The scarcity of to-and-from corres- 
pondence is to be explained by Dickens having some time after he 
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went to live at Gadshill (as per letter to Macready), made a large 
fire in his field of all letters, except certain business ones which he 
had received during his lifetime, and he subsequently similarly 
destroyed further letters he received. =% 

In remarking upon how Ellar came to write to Dickens, one has to 
recall that in 1838 Richard Bentley published the Life of Grimaldi 
‘the clown, edited by Dickens and with a preface by him dated from 
Doughty Street in February. And in this work Grimaldi tells of an 
‘incident that happened to Ellar when they were respectively acting 
clown and harlequin at Covent Garden Theatre in 1817 in the panto- 
mime of “* Baron Munchausen.”’ and this seems to have inspired Ellar 
in the days of his necessity to write to Dickens. But the editorship of 
Grimaldi had been taken under exceptional circumstances. True, 
Dickens would receive an amount of financial recompense for his 
work, but he had for some time been Editor of “‘ Bentley’s Miscellany,” 
and written Oliver Twist in its pages, and as Bentley had the manu- 
‘script, which he wished edited, and as Dickens had childhood re- 
collections of the great clown, and had heard much of him as he grew 
up, he consented to take the editorial duties. Dickens in his writings 
alludes to having when a child seen Grimaldi on the stage, and he 
supposed he clapped his hands over the merriment. And in “ Bentley’s 
Miscellany ” of March 1837 he wrote a sketch, ‘‘ The Pantomime of 
“Life,” which then showed the vivid impression pantomime had made 
upon him in his young life, and with references to Grimaldi. This 
was months before the clown died and before the manuscript of his 
hfe came to the publisher. In this sketch it was evident Grimaldi 
was his ideal and standard of the pantomime clown. In it, in a 
thoroughly Bozian way, he gives instances of everyday life as really 
but the acts and scenes of the stage as exemplified by clowns, panta- 
loons, columbines, and harlequins. In an illustration of this he says : 
“We mean no disparagement to the worthy and excellent old man. 
Clowns that beat Grimaldi all to nothing turn up every day.” And 
then further on: “ Talk of Grimaldi! We say again, did Grimaldi 
in his best days do anything in this way ?”’ And in referring to the 
caste of our political pantomime : “ particularly strong in clowns, and 
‘with astonishing tumblers reducing themselves to mountebanks. 
Certainly Grimaldi never did this sort of thing.” And he concludes 
by stating that the dramatic poet who once wrote :— 


‘** All the world’s a stage, 
And all the men and women merely players,” 


really meant a pantomime in which all are actors in the Pantomime of 
Life. 

The question may now arise with readers, How has the Ellat- 
Dickens correspondence survived? It saw daylight in August, 1847, 
eight years after it had been written, in a little-known magazine or 

-serial called ‘‘ Marshall’s National Dramatic Biography.” This 
publication was issued by one Thomas Marshall, who had been long 
and prominently associated with the stage. Its price was threepence 
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monthly, the printer being E. Appleyard, 86 Farringdon Street; and 
at the period named Marshall gave the life of llar, embodying the 
letters and much relative matter and comments. The narrative 
showed that Ellar had at one period been a favourite at the principal 
metropolitan theatres, and that “he whose agile movements and the 
glitter of his spangled jacket had so delighted audiences,” had fallen 
in his old age on evil times. He was reduced to picking up a precarious 
living in the streets, at public-houses, and at establishments which 
were half beerhouse and half show. Marshall had come across him 
in the streets and ascertained how he was living, how he sang, danced, 
or played the guitar at his places of resort, how the police in their 
crusade against musicians moved him on and threatened to lock 
him up, how he had halfpence thrown to him, and how on a night 
before one of the interviews, whilst giving his entertainment at a 
tavern in Shadwell, a coalheaver had thoughtlessly knocked him 
down by hitting him forcibly between the shoulders on remarking 
upon his cleverness. Marshall, upon ascertaining his condition, 
entertained him to a meal, and on his spirits reviving, suggested that 
Ellar should publish his reminiscences as he was full of anecdote and 
whim, and his head was evidently a storehouse of theatrical incidents. 
And that conversation continuing, with references to what Dickens 
had done for Grimaldi, it was agreed that Marshall should get a 
friend to indite a letter to him for Ellar to copy. And so the corres- 
pondence commenced, and Ellar took the refusal of his request with 
very bad grace, remarking: ‘“‘ The only harm I wish Boz is that when 
he is as near his grave as I am near mine, some one may place his 
letter into his hands.” 

Now in Marshall’s narrative of the whole matter much stress was 
laid upon Dickens being the chief apostle in the cause of humanity, 
and the poverty of Ellar was also excessively dwelt upon, and readers 
almost left to infer that Dickens in his refusal to edit the harlequin’s 
life was greatly at fault. But present readers will note that Dickens’s 
reply was kindly and regretful in stating that he could not accede 
to the only request made. And Dickens had but the applicant’s letter 
before him, and none of the harrowing details of distress and poverty 
which Marshall recounted to the public some eight years later. Ellar 
in his conversations with Marshall had said to him he did not want a 
present of a five-pound note from Dickens. “I wish he would only 
do as he has done in the case of Grimaldi—let another person do the 
drudgery and he put his name as editor to make it sell.”” He wanted 
the sale of the book to bring him in sufficient profit to provide an 
annuity. This statement that Dickens merely lent his name to sell 
the Grimaldi book is, of course, wrong, as shown. An intermediate 
possessor of the manuscript had cut it down considerably, and then 
when Bentley obtained it and handed it over to Dickens it had to 
be changed from a first person to a third person narrative, and had 
to be greatly revised and further abridged. And then Dickens pre- 
faced the book with just one of those racy sketches of pantomime 
entertainments which, with Grimaldi as clown, had so rapturously 
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entertained him in his childhood. And Cruikshank was brought in 
by the publisher to give a charming set of illustrations to the work. 
Forster in his biography certainly shows that Dickens had but a 
‘poor opinion of the book, and that he thus wrote exclamatorily of 
its first week’s sale :— 


But he certainly did his work as editor, and was not guilty of that 
mere lending of his name as stated. 

Marshall, in detailing the conversations between himself and Ellar, 
when the latter was so built up with hope in the matter, and spoke so 
of Dickens’s power if he could but be induced to exercise it, says :— 


“How I envied Dickens as Ellar spoke! I thought of the beau- 
tiful lines which occur in one of Scott’s poems, and could not help 
repeating aloud :— 

“Yes, Boz wili drink, that happy hour, 
The sweetest, holiest draught of Powrr, 
When it can say, with Godlike voice, 
Arise, sad Misery, and rejoice!’ ” 


lt may be mentioned that in October 1839 Ellar was sent five 
pounds from the Covent Garden Theatrical Fund, in the winter of 
1842 he was playing harlequin at the Adelphi Theatre, and that he 
expired a few months later. Marshall, in closing an account of his 
life, refers regretfully to ‘“‘ one sinking into that indigence of which 
improvidence is the sure forerunner,” which expression may explain 
to some extent the circumstances of Ellar’s poverty when Marshall 
found him with his miserable surroundings and brought about the 
Dickens correspondence. 


DICKENS’S WORKS FOR THE BLIND 


iAst the moment when the welfare of the blind is claiming so much 

attention both in and out of Parliament, Dickensians the world 
over may be depended upon to do thier share in making happier and 
brighter the lot of the unfortunately afflicted. 

A good opportunity presents itself to this end, in which all 
Dickensians are invited to assist, in an appeal made by “ The National 
Institute for the Blind,” for funds to provide certain of Dickens's 
works in Braille type. __ 

This appeal is made to the Dickens Fellowship and it is hoped that 
all its branches will combine, and, with the help of other lovers of 
Dickens, subscribe towards a fund for issuing more of the novelist’s 
works in Braille than are at present available. Already Pickwick, A 
Tale of Two Cities, David Copperfield, and the “ Christmas Books ” 
are in circulation, to which list it is desired that The Old Curiosity 
Shop and Oliver Twist should be added. In order that this may be 
achieved a sum of £95 is required, and the Secretary General, Mr. 
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Henry Stainsby has made an earnest appeal to the Fellowship to help 
in raising the money. Mr. Stainsby assures us that the writings of 
Dickens are great favourites with all the blind, and to add these two 
books to the existing list would earn the lasting gratitude, not only of 
those so afflicted, but of all those interested in-their welfare. 

The Council of the Dickens Fellowship ptopose to seek the co- 
operation of all branches of the Fellowship in raising the money 
required, and hope also to secure assistance from the G lasgow Dickens 
Society and kindred associations. 

The Committee of the London Branch heads the list with £10 10s., 
and we shall be pleased to receive further amounts, however small, 
from our readers and friends. 

We need not remind our readers that Dickens interested himself 
in all such work. The welfare of the blind appealed to him as a noble 
work, and a work demanding our best sympathy and honest effort, and 
we feel sure we are not appealing to our readers in vain, for it is 
a work that all must have at heart. 


SUBSCRIPTION LIST 
London Branch of the Dickens Fellowship ... ... £10 10 0 


SOUTHWARK BRIDGE 


By 0. SACK 


AT the present moment whilst Southwark Bridge is being demolished 
- to make room for another and more up-to-date structure, it 
may be appropriate to recall the association it had with Dickens’s 
books and characters. The Bridge apparently has few, if any, 
historical associations apart from these. It was built between April 
1815, and April 1819, and was the first iron bridge erected across the 
Thames. 

When Dickens, as a lad, was hving in Lant Street, Borough, he 
spent the time whilst waiting to have breakfast with his family in the 
‘Marshalsea, in wanderings about the vicinity. He sometimes met and 
walked with the little servant who was to become “ The Orfling,” 
and ** The Marchioness,”’ and who, like himself, had a lodging near the 
prison. We are told by John Forster that the boy had a favourite 
lounging place at this time, and according to H. Snowden Ward this 
lounging place was probably the “‘ Iron Bridge’ as Dickens called it 
in Little Dorrit. At any rate, we may be certain that he knew it 
well, as he did all that district surrounding the debtors’ prison. 

The most prominent reference to the bridge is in Little Dorrit, 
chapter 22, and the part it plays in the story cannot be better indicated 
than by a quotation from Mr. J. Ashby Sterry’s excellent article on 
* Dickens and Southwark,” in The English Illustrated Magazine for 
November 1888. ‘* The casual lounger on this bridge,” he says, ‘‘ being 
painfully aware of its everlasting bustle and its commonplace every- 
day commercial aspect, would scarcely imagine it had an atom of 
romance connected with it, and would never dream it had ever been 
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a trysting place for lovers. And yet it was here that Mr. Chivery, 
gorgeously attired in a plum-coloured coat, a silken waistcoat, very 
tightly strapped pantaloons, and a very tall hat, offered his hand and 
his heart to Miss Amy Dorrit. Here he was kindly but firmly refused, 
and thus he became a confirmed misanthrope to the end of the story. 
It would be difficult to fancy any one making an offer of marriage on 
Southwark Bridge in the present day. But in the time alluded to it 
was different. Then it was known as “ the Iron Bridge.’ You then 
had to pay a penny toll, and that kept the place exceedingly select and 
tranquil—not to say dull. It was a kind of promenade for South- 
warkians when they wanted a little change of air. . . . To this 
bridge came Arthur Clennam, and Little Dorrit, and old Nandy, and 
young John and Maggie. Here in sight of the flowing river, here in 


SOUTHWARK BRIDGE 
The Iron Bridge of Little Dorrit 


view of such sunsets as London alone can show, here with the fresh 
breeze bringing the scent of hay and a flavour of the country from 
sweet secluded Upper Thames reaches far away, did they forget for 
awhile the bustle of the Borough, the squalor of Southwark, and the 
misery of the Marshalsea.” 

They might have seen, had the chronology of events been different. 
a certain boat, dirty and disreputable in appearance, as it floated on 
the water underneath. The boat contained the figures of a strony 
man with ragged, grizzled hair and a sun-browned face, and a dark 
girl of nineteen or twenty, sufficiently like him to be recognizable 
as his daughter. This was Gaffer Hexam’s boat, and it floated on the 
Thames, we are told in the opening chapter of Our Mutual Friend, 
‘between Southwark Bridge, which is of iron, and London Bridge. 
which is of stone, as an autumn evening was closing in.” Lizzie rowed. 
pulling a pair of sculls very easily, whilst Gaffer Hexam with the rudder 
lines slack in his hands, kept an eager look-out, his shining eyes darting 
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a hungry look at, among other things, “ the effects from the piers of 
Southwark Bridge.” They might also have seen that picture described 
in the following sentence in “‘ Down with the tide,” in Reprinted Pieces. 

“We were in a four-oared Thames Police Galley, lying on our oars 
in the deep shadow of Southwark Bridge—under the corner arch on 
the Surrey side—having come down with the tide from Vauxhall 

above us, the massive iron girders of the arch were faintly 
visible, and below us its ponderous shadow seemed to sink down to 
the bottom of the stream.” 

This notable Dickens landmark, with its pleasant and sad associations, 
will soon be a thing of the past, leaving the city of London the poorer 
from a Dickensian point of view, although its destruction will not 
eliminate from our minds the scenes once enacted on and below it. 


“BARNABY RUDGE” AT THE KENNINGTON 
THEATRE 


VHE London Dickens Fellowship company of players revived 
Mr. Walter Frederick Evelyn’s dramatic version of Barnaby 
Rudge at the Kennington Theatre during the week commencing April 
20th, and played it with all the verve and distinction of its original 
production in December 1911, which we dealt with at some length in 
the pages of our January 1912, issue. The opinion we expressed then, 
of both play and players requires no recantation. Certain alterations 
have been made inthe caste. Mr. Walter Dexter gave up his original 
part of Maypole Hugh to Mr. H. H. Pearce, who played it with splendid 
spirit and the true Dickens flavour. Mr. Dexter himself portrayed 
Old Willet admirably and looked the part to perfection. Other new 
comers were Mr. Edward Smith, full of youthful buoyancy as Joe 
Willet, and manly in his love for Dolly Varden, who, impersonated 
by Miss Scott, looked as pretty and bewitching as she should. 
Mr. F. Lawson played Mr. H. H. Pearce’s old part of Dennis, and Miss 
Verena Gascoigne was Emma Haredale. Miss Madeline Clayton 
played the exacting part of Barnaby’s mother with much sympathy 
and charm. She did not seem to us to be physically suited to it, but 
she minimised this disability by her sincerity and naturalness. Mr. 
Bransby Williams again lent his invaluable services to the company 
as Barnaby, and if possible gave a more perfect rendering of the 
novelist’s great creation than on the last occasion, 

Mr. F. T. Harry as Rudge’s father, Mr. E. Lewis Winn as Sir John 
Chester, Mr. T. L. Adamson as Mr. Haredale, Mr. A. J. Chinnery as 
Solomon Daisy and Stagg, Mr. Frank Staff as Sim Tappertit and Miss 
Maud Philp as Mrs. Varden, all played their old parts with the same 
skill as before. 

The staging of the play was, as usual, excellent. The company, 
including the rioters, numbered over fifty players, and Mr. Harry’s 
responsibility must have been great and his task a heavy one. He 
is to be heartily congratulated on the great success of the whole pro- 
duction. 
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POETICAL TRIBUTES TO CHARLES DICKENS 
CXIIL. 
ON HIS CHARACTER OF TINY TIM 


‘AS. Tiny Tim, you weave a potent spell, 

For often to my little ones I tell 
Of you, dear boy, and those who loved you well. 
How to the Church they bore your feeble frame, 
And how you hoped your presence might acclaim 
The praise of Him who blessed and healed the lame. 
How in the home—your crutch beside your chair— 
Your smile of sweet content made all things fair, 
And you were God’s bright ray of sunshine there. 
Take our worn hands, ye “ tiny” ones, each day, 
Teach us to tread your simple, Heavenward way, 
And “ God bless everyone ’’—like Tim—to say.—FrepD RawkIns. 


This poem gained the prize in ‘‘The Referee” Dickens Competition ast month. 
Reprinted by permission of Mr. George R. Sims, who set the competition. 


DICKENSIAN SONGS 
V 
MICAWBER’S FAREWELL TO ENGLAND 
Air, “ Farewell to Dear England.” 


\ JE are indebted to Mr. Charles F. Bristow, of } Nottingham, for 
the following song, which is extracted from the ‘‘ Manchester 
Weekly Times” (Supplement) of 9th January, 1864.—Eb. 


Farewell to dear England, the land of my birth, 
Though the highest-taxed country, the queen of the earth ; 
We sail from the Downs to a land far away, 

In no dumps we are hauling that rope, the back-stay. 
Now bailiffs may come to our dun-haunted street, 
They have tracked us so oft on those velvet-shod feet 
Farewell, oh farewell, to thy beautiful shore— 
England, dear England, we see thee no more. 

The water-rate mourns, and the income-tax pines, 
Our gaslight on laundress unknown to us shines ; 

Our grocer looks pale and our tailor looks glum, 

Our butcher is gloomily tw iddling his thumb. 

There are homes in the West from the creditor free, 

We quit not in anger, then, gem of the sea. 

We ne’er shall return to thy cliff-girdled shore, 

Thy streets and thy meadows shall see us no more. 
Farewell, oh farewell, in the land where we go 

The oppossum lies down with the huge buffalo. 

The Indian is scalping and singing so blythe, 

The Mormon is merrily whetting his scythe. 

We shall talk of our creditors, watching the while 
The gambols and pranks of the green crocodile, 
Farewell, oh farewell, to thy dun-traversed shore— 
England, dear England, we see thee no more. 


t 0s 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


THE INCONSISTENT COLLECTOR 

Srr,—In studying Mr. Eckel’s volume of the first edition of Dickens, 
I have been troubled in one or two cases, as to what constitutes a 
first edition. 

Admittedly, the monthly parts of the novels, when so issued are the 
best ‘* first edition,’ in other cases the single volume in original cloth 
made up of the monthly parts. Both are regarded as “ firsts,” 
although the former is naturally the more choice. 

But I find there does not appear to be any “first edition” of either 
The Old Curiosity Shop or Barnaby Rudge that appeals to the collector, 
and I naturally ask, why ? For a first edition of these books you are 
asked to collect ‘‘ Master Humphrey’s Clock,” in either 88 weekly 
numbers, 20 monthly parts, or in three volumes cloth. 

The two novels were actually issued separately in 1841, as Dickens 
himself tells us, ‘* When the story was finished, that it might be freed 
from the incumbrance of associations and interruptions with which 
it had no kind of concern, I caused the few sheets of Master Humphrey’s 
Clock, which had been printed in connection with it, to be cancelled.” 

So these two novels came to be issued separately, but yet, as first 
editions we are told * collectors do not attach much value to them.” 
Indeed they are to be purchased for a few shillings, whereas first editions 
of Martin Chuzzlewit and Nicholas Nickleby, in original cloth, fetch 
£2 to £4. 

Why is the collector so inconsistent ? He regards the three volumes 
of ‘* Master Humphrey’s Clock ”’ as a first edition of The Old Curiosity 
Shop and Barnaby Rudge—yet denies that privilege to ~ All the Year 
Round,” which contained A Tale of Two Cities and Great Expectations ; 
indeed the latter was reprinted in three volumes, and that is regarded 
as a first edition and fetches a price only second to Pickwick; yet, 
the first editions of The Old Curiosity Shop and Barnaby Rudge are 
not considered of much importance. 

Can some of our “ collectors’? enlighten me on this point ? 

15 Highbury Crescent, Yours very sincerely, 
London, N. WALTER DEXTER. 


> 


A MODERN MISS HAVISHAM 

Srr,—We are often told that the characters and incidents described 
by Dickens are “overdrawn and exaggerated,’ and this criticism 
has many times been levelled against the character, Miss Havisham, 
in Great Hapectations. 

The following extract from a recent number of The Daily Mirror is a 
striking proof of Dickens’s truthfulness to nature and insight, and will 
no doubt be interesting to your Readers :— 

“Miss Christina Witlund, an eccentric and wealthy woman, 
has just died here (Stockholm) at the age of ninety-three. 

‘“ Seventy-five years ago Miss Witlund, then a handsome young 
girl of eighteen, was engaged to be married to a dashing officer 
of the Royal Guards, and everything was ready for the wedding, 
when the bridegroom suddenly broke off the engagement and 
eventually married another. 

“Miss Witlund, it is said, nearly lost her reason from the 
effects of the shock, and when she finally recovered made a solemn 
vow never to look upon treacherous man again. 
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“Her parents being dead, she had sole control of her own 
affairs, and she shut herself up in the house, where she remained 
for the whole of her life without ever going out. 

“For seventy-five years she saw no other human beings than 
her servant girls. 

‘““ Living as one dead in the midst of the bustle of modern 
civilization, she had never seen trains, steamships, tramway- 
cars, taxicabs, airships: or aeroplanes. 

*“Even daylight was strictly tabooed in her house, all the 
blinds being carefully drawn.”’ 

E.C. Yours truly, Frank S. JOHNSON, 


DATCHERY 


' Srr,— With regard to the name Datchery, Mr. Arthur E. Stedman 
is good enough to write me that he thinks Dickens evolved it from 
that of Smollett’s Lieutenant Hatchway, a gentleman described as 
““a very brave man, a great joker and hath got the length of his 
commander’s foot,” that is he could pull his leg as Datchery did 
with Sapsea. I think there may be something in this. It is well 
worthy of note that Dickens makes reference to Lieutenant Hatchway 
in his Dullborough Town paper in The Uncommercial Traveller, and 
that this same paper is full of points utilized in Drood. For instance, 
Dickens’s introduction of himself to Joe Specks. Comparison shows 
that Tartar’s introduction of himself to Crisparkle is almost exactly 
modelled on it. Then the play Dickens makes with the letters 
“$. E.R.” is very much in the vein of his play with the famous 
“Pp. J.T.” of Staple Inn. Again, allusions to Macbeth, and general 
description. It is clear, I think, that Dickens had this paper in mind 
in writing Drood. 

From this Hatchway assumption to the assumption that Datchery 
must be therefore Lieutenant Tartar is but a short step, but, as to that, 
personally I am very doubtful. It is an alluring theory, however, 
and one point—oddly enough missed by Mr. G. F. Gadd, if [ remember 
aright—has always appealed to me. There being an open waterway 
to Cloisterham, Tartar could easily enough drop down there in his 
yacht and disguise himself on board. 

Another point in Tartar’s favour is that Datchery may be said to 
have a man’s knowledge of chalk marks and a man of the world’s 
knowledge of opium. Sir William Nicoll’s contention that Helena 
might learn about chalk marks on country walks with her brother is 
strained and beside the point. Surely it should be patent that it is 
not a question of a chance possibility of life (remote enough at that) 
but solely a question of Art of a peculiarly selective type. Dickens 
was not the man to endow Datchery with chalk-mark knowledge 
except as a broad indication of character. 

Datechery is shown to be a man by the absolute indifference with 
which he keeps his hands stuck under the old woman’s eyes when he 
is counting the money out for her. It is open to him to slip the coins 
quickly into her hand, but he does nothing of the sort. He linger~ 
unconscionably over the job. obviously paying the money from one 
of his hands into the other. 

Now in Our Mutual Friend when Rokesmith, in disguise, visits 
Pleasant Riderhood, she very quickly notices that his hands are not 
those of the common sailor he pretends te be. How much more should 
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the Opium Woman note that the hands stretching out from the buffer’s 
cuffs are those of a girl if so be they are! But she notices nothing odd 
about them. There is not the smallest indication that she does, 
not even a pause in her talk, a start, or slight sign of any sort for the 
‘“ backward glance ”’ of the reader to lay hold of. The three words, 
‘* Watching the hands greedily,’’ must be read in connection with the 
sentence gone before. ‘‘ The chink of the money has an attraction 
for her greedy ears,” and with the clause that follows, “ her anger 
brewing for the event of his thinking better of the gift.’ To read 
more into them than cupidity is to suppose three mental processes 
going on in the woman’s mind at one and the same time ; (1) She is 
intent on the money. (2) She is holding forth on the great example 
set Datchery. (3) She is saying to herself, “‘ Oh, these are the hands 
of a girl.’ I submit that three co-existent mental processes in such 
a woman is an absurdity. 

Surely nobody seriously believes that when Dickens, with an easy 
pen, tells us that Datchery ‘“‘reddens with exertion,” that for one 
moment he was hampered by such a thought as this, ‘“‘ Would the 
reddening show through paint ? Never in this world. And yet 
he should have been if Helena were Datchery, for her face must have 
been coated with paint, otherwise Sapsea would remark on the buffer’s 
**Un-English complexion.” And it is not an easy matter to redden 
through paint. (Vide the Daily Mail on Mr. Waugh as Crisparkle 
“trying to blush through his grease paint.”) In any case, the un- 
comprising word “‘ reddens ’’ seems definitely to indicate a white skin. 

It would be a practical impossibility for Helena to live very long 
with the Topes without Mrs. Tope seeing through her disguise. As 
Mr. Stedman pertinently puts it to me, ‘‘a dropped hairpin would 
be sufficient.” 

Datchery was certainly a man, either Bazzard, some person unknown, 
or just possibly—Tartar. 

Yours faithfully. WittouGHBY MATcHETT. 


CHRIST CHURCH HALL, SPITALFIELDS 

Mrs. Wrigley writes asking us to correct two wrong impressions we 
made her letter convey in our last issue. Mrs. Meriton was not Lady 
Superintendent of the Mission room in Brick Lane, but of Cold Bath 
Fields Prison, and the reference to Dickens visits applied to the 
latter place and not the former. ‘‘ Mr. Miller,” she further says, 

has not proved his claim to this little workshop at 160 Brick Lane, 
Mile End Town—neither does he call to mind that the spacious building 
Hanbury Street Hall, was, in Dickens’s early years, only a tumble 
down place, the remains of which are still seen in the tea room 
All we are trying to do is to help, not detract from, your efforts in 
settling this question.” 


THE DICKENS FELLOWSHIP 
HERE, THERE, AND EVERYWHERE 
BRIGHTON.—The concluding meeting of the Session was held 
at the Athenzum Hall on 4th April, when the members assembled in 
large numbers at the invitation of the President, Alderman E. Geere, 
J.P., to hear a lecture recital, ‘‘ Scenes and scenery of Dickens,” given 
by Mr. G. Leon Little. Alderman Geere was himself unable to be 
present, and the chair was taken by Mr. W. T. Ashby. Mr. Little 
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gave a most interesting and well delivered lecture, remarking on 
Dickens’s wonderful power of depicting in words the actual atmosphere 
of the various scenes of incidents in his works, and illustrating his 
remarks with well-chosen selections. He compared the word-painting 
of Dickens with that of Scott—instancing a passage from ‘‘ Ivanhoe.” 
Mr. Little alluded to Dickens’s love for animals. Mr. Ashby suitably 
expressed the appreciation of the audience of the hospitality of Alder- 
man Geere and the ability of the lecturer. Mr. Little concluded the 
evening by giving in finished style a recital from David Copperfield. 


CHELTENHAM.—The Branch brought its second season to a 
close at the Annual Meeting held on 3rd April, when the Secretary’s 
Report told of a year of exceptional progress and _ prosperity. 
The programme of the monthly meetings has consisted of readings 
and discussion of the book David Copperfield, varied by a Critical 
Lecture on ** The Genius of Dickens,’’ and a Conversazione held on 
the Birthday Anniversary at which a large number of members appeared 
in Dickensian costume. The membership for the year totalled 145, 
being an increase of 32 on the previous year. The charitable object 
of the Fellowship has not been neglected, as is shown by the fact that 
£10 10s. was spent in taking over 50 crippled persons into the country 
for the afternoon, and in providing boots for poor children in the town. 
During the Session a very enjoyable picnic was held, when 80 of the 
members travelled by train to Tewkesbury and thence up the River 
Severn to Upton, by steam-launch. Returning to Tewkesbury they 
were entertained to Tea by the President at the Bell Hotel (where 
Dickens stayed on one occasion). 


DUBLIN.—The two March meetings were of a social character. 
The first being a Whist Drive on the 18th, which proved most successful, 
a large number of members and their friends attended. The second 
being a Social Evening held in the College Restaurant on the 25th. 
The Chair was taken by Mr. M. D. Collins, Vice-President. An 
excellent programme of music and readings was given by Miss 
Palmer (pianoforte solo); Miss Kathleen Coghlan (songs); Miss 
Johnson (songs); Mrs. Bowesman (songs); Mr. Chas. McConnell 
(songs). The Literary part of the programme was supplied by Mr. 
Robert Cavendish (Sergt. Buzfuz); a reading from Barnaby Rudge 
by Miss Gwendoline Heap, and a very amusing description by the 
Chairman of a London street arab’s relation of Sir Henry Irving’s 
production of “ The Merchant of Venice. At the conclusion the 
Chairman congratulated the Fellowship on having had a most successful 
session. Miss Lydia Ramsay acted as accompanist. 


EDINBURGH AND LEITH.—tThe session closed on 19th March, 
when a conversazione was given at Goold Hall. The programme 
was long and varied, and a most enjoyable evening was spent. Mr. 
W. Bertram Millar, F.R:S.G.S., made the best of Chairmen, while 
special thanks are due to Mrs. Lund, Miss Grace Rudland, Mr. R. C. H. 
Morison, Mr. J. Ozzard Low, and Mr. Herbert Down for their recitations. 


HACKNEY AND STOKE NEWINGTON.—The March meeting 
took place at the Church Hall, Defoe Road, Stoke Newington, when 
Mr. C. H. Green delivered a lantern lecture entitled, ‘‘ By Road and 
River with Dickens.’”> Mr. Wm. Taylor presided. The lecturer first 
dealt with the London of Dickens, especially that part around the 
Temple and the Fleet Prison, showing the old maps of the routes 
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which Dickens’s characters travelled as he went along. Afterwards 
working up the Thames to Henley, showing scenes associated with 
Our Mutual Friend, and Great Expectations, then homewards towards 
Gravesend. with scenes from Edwin Drood, David Copperfield, etc. 
The admirable series of slides shown by Mr. Green has rarely, if ever, 
been surpassed for their clearness and excellence of finish, especially 
those dealing with the Upper Thames. The lecture was notable for its 
novelty in treatment, and was made additionally attractive by the 
use of pen pictures. from the novels, dramatically delivered. It was 
highly appreciated by a large audience. 


HATFIELD.—This branch met on March 26th in the Public Hall, 
Hatfield, the occasion being a recital from Dombey and Son, by Pro- 
fessor Miles. The recital was divided into two parts, the first dealing 
with Little Paul Dombey’s short existence in life, and the second 
with Mr. Dombey’s second marriage, the elopement of Mrs. Dombey 
with James Carker, Mr. Dombey’s downfall and ultimate repentance. 
The whole recital was listened to with rapt attention by an enthusiastic 
audience. The rounds of applause which continually greeted Mr. 
Miles bore testimony to his wonderful abilities as a reciter. 


LONDON.—On the Ist April, the Branch held its Annual Meeting 
at Clifford’s Inn Hall, when the Officers were chosen for the ensuing 
year. Mr. A. E. Brookes Cross was elected the first Vice-President of 
the Branch, Mr. B. W. Matz re-elected President, and Messrs. Warren 
and Sherlock added to the Committee. All other officers were re- 
elected. The Hon. Sec. Mr. Frank 8. Johnson, gave a short sketch 
of the past session, which he described as probably the most successful 
and interesting the branch had had. Particular mention was 
called to the Drood Trial, which took place in January, which resulted 
in about £80 being handed to the Charitable Guild. This was the 
last meeting which will be held at Clifford’s Inn Hall, and for the next 
Session a new Hall will be found. After the business meeting, interest- 
ing papers were given on the Uncommercial Traveller, by Mrs. A. 
Newcomer, Mr. J. J. Philpott and Mr. W. J. Roffey ; the duties of 
Chairman being filled by Mr. Arthur Waugh. Votes of thanks were 
accorded to those who had kindly helped, and at the suggestion of 
Mr. B. W. Matz, a hearty vote of thanks was accorded to the Hon. 
Sec., for the past session and suitably acknowledged. 


MANCHESTER.—The Annual meeting was held on April 3rd, 
with Mr. J. Cuming Walters, the retiring President, in the Chair. The 
report stated that the session had been a successful one, a series of 
attractive papers having been presented, bearing on the different 
phases of the life and works of Dickens. |The branch had, however, 
suffered severely during the year through losses by death, but not- 
withstanding this the numbers had been well maintained. Twenty- 
three new members had been enrolled, and the total now stood at 
181. The Birthday celebration had not been so successful financially, 
as had been anticipated, so it was intended to make another effort 
on behalf of the Blind Aid Society next session. During the year 
several members had assisted other societies on Dickens evenings 
with papers and recitals, and the Branch congratulated itself on the 
part played by some of its members at the recent Drood ‘ Trial,”’ 
in London, and also on the production by one of its members—Mrs. 
Laurence Clay--of a volume of Dickens Recitations. The financial 
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statement shewed a substantial balance in hand. Mr. Ben H. Mullen, 
M.A., was elected President for the year, and the other officers were 
re-appointed. At the close of the formal business the members spent 
a pleasant social evening. The Rev. T. Faulkner Jefferis gave recitals 
from Martin Chuzzlewit and Barnaby Rudge, and Miss Burman and 
Mr. J. Lincoln contributed to the musical part of the programme. 


NOTTINGHAM.—There- was an excellent attendance on March 
24th, when Miss Edith M. Hall recited **The Stroller’s Tale,’ in 
finely sympathetic vein. Miss Ida Greaves followed with sundry of 
the quaint colloquies between Little Paul and Mrs. Pipchin ; and 
subsequently, by way of rounding off the evening, Miss Hall further 
favoured with the racy and evergreen Bardell v. Pickwick trial scene. 
On April 7th, after the more formal business of the Annual Meeting, 
members were kept together in bond of best fellowship until nearly 
11 o’clock by musical monologues contributed by Mr. H. Farnsworth, 
pianoforte duets by the Misses Rudd and Warrener, and recitations 
by Miss Roberts, Miss Hall, Mr. J. F. Marshall, and Mr. W. Garton. 
The Nottingham branch is looking forward to being represented by 
four delegates at the Rochester Whitsun Conference. A Tale of 
Two Cities and David Copperfield were adopted as the branch’s special 
studies for next season. 


PHILADELPHIA.—The March meeting was held as usual at the 
Hotel Walton. President Patterson in opening the meeting, gave in 
detail the arrangements completed for the “ Trial of John Jasper.” 
This event took place subsequently at the Academy of Music, on April 
29th, an account of which will appear in our next issue. Vice-President 
Thomas K. Ober then took the chair and introduced Rev. John Clarence 
Lee, D.D., who made an interesting address on *‘ Charles Dickens, 
the Inspirer of Humanitarian Reform.’ Dr. Lee referred to the 
better conditions attending prison life, to improvements in housing, 
to child welfare, to a wider and better system of education, and other 
reforms all traceable to the teachings of Dickens. Dr. Henry Leffmann 
read a thoughtful and striking paper on *‘ Dickens’s Ministers.” After 
mentioning all the ministers named in the novels, only three were of 
more than passing notice. Upon two of these Stiggins and Chad- 
band, the author poured all the bitterness of which his pen was capable. 
The third—Mr. Crisparkle, was a vigorous, active, well-educated 
young man who is really a gentleman. The difference in treatment 
was due, the speaker averred, to the fact that the first two were non- 
conformists while the last was an Anglican. ‘‘ In the pictures presen- 
ted to us in Edwin Drood,” he continued, ‘‘we can discern the effect 
of increase of fame and fortune that had come to Dickens with the 
lapse of years. The changed circumstances could not but have a 
marked effect on the outlook.” Miss Claire Mulholland gave a de- 
lightful reading of ‘‘ Mrs. Nickleby’s Adventure with the Gentleman 
Next Door.’ A number of charming selections were rendered by a 
trio composed of Mr. Julian T. Hammond, violin; Mr. Harold M. 
Hammond, cello; Mrs. J. T. Hammond, piano. 


PLYMOUTH.—On March 30th, an excellent programme of music 
and readings was arranged by Mrs. W. W. Vinson, Mrs. Richards being 
at the piano. The vocalists were Mrs. Waterford, Miss Harding, 
Mr. Froher, Mr. Harry Smith, Mr. W. W. Vinson, and Mr. Sydney 
Smith. The President (Mr. W. H. K. Wright) presided. Readings 
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from the works of Dickens were given by Mrs. Foot, Mr. McLoughlin 
and others. It was certainly one of the most successful evenings 
given by the Branch.. Another delightful programme was provided 
on April 6th, the musical arrangements being in the capable hands of 

Mr. Reginald Waddy, F.R.C.O. Instrumental selections were given 
by Miss Irene Ellis, Mr. A. L. Lyons and Mr. Waddy. Songs by Miss 
Muriel Nancarron, Mr. Alec Saunders, Master Laurie Gulley, and Mr. 
Hill. Readings and recitals were given by Mr. R. E. Pengelly, Mr. 
G. F. H. McCluskey, and the President, who gave a short paper in 
eulogy of Charles Dickens. This closed a most successful and delight- 
ful session. The membership and the attendance at the various 
evening meetings have shown a marked increase. 

SHEFFIELD.—March 27th was the Annual Newspaper Night. 
The fourth edition of The Borrioboola Gazette proved of great interest 
to its readers. The adverts, public notices, births, deaths, and marri- 
ages, the agony and personal columns were one and all eagerly perused. 
Then came the good things on the inner pages. Mr. George Bernard 
Shaw very kindly contributed an article in answer to the question, 
““ Are you a Dickensian ?”? which was clever, kindly, critical and 
appreciative. Mr. Shaw regards the books of Dickens’s second period 
from Hard Times to Our Mutual Friend as of greater importance 
than those of the first period. ‘‘ The earlier books,” he says, “‘ are 
no doubt still delightful to simple folk, children, and Americans— 
who are still mostly villagers, even when they live in cities.” It 
would be interesting to know how the branches in America regard the 
statement. Mr. Cuming Walters’s contribution possibly created the 
greatest interest. He sent an article on ‘*‘ Dickens and the Drama,” 
and in somewhat sorrowful, but unmistakably emphatic—(not to 
say, dogmatic)—terms declared ‘‘ Dickens to be unactable.” He 
closed by earnestly urging all actors in search of an author, not “ to 
go to the dickens.” Amongst the letters to the editor was a reply, 
from one of the dramatic section, to Mr. Cuming Walters’s article. It 
is hoped that a newspaper controversy on the subject may be the 
outcome. Miss Helen Roberts wrote a thoughtful article in which 
she compared Dickens with many other notable authors of various 
countries. Several other members sent bright anonymous articles. 
There was a Poet’s Corner, and a Dickens Limerick, a Ladies’ Corner 
with a fashion review, a table of dinner menus for a week (all Dickensian, 
of course), a motto for every day, and some pertinent advice to men 
and women. Amongst the more serious items were an editorial 
review and a capital article on ‘Dickens and Children,” by Mr. J. 
Fawcett Sykes. Mr. Harry Monks and Mrs. W. T. Bagnall acted as 
joint editors for this edition. 

SYDNEY, N.S.W.—The first annual meeting was held on January 
29th in the King’s Hall. Judge Backhouse presided and delivered 
an enthusiastic address. He spoke of the success which had attended 
the inaugural year in which 340 members had been enrolled and had 
every confidence that that number would be doubled in the ensuing 
year. He complimented the various officers who had laboured so 
strenuously to attain such good results, and hoped they all, in- 
eluding the other members, would remember the true Dickensian 
spirit, and endeavour always to keep it in the Fellowship. The 
annual report was then read and adopted, and the following officer- 
bearers were elected for 1914 :—President, The Rt. Hon. Alderman 
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Richards, Lord Mayor of Sydney; Vice-Presidents, His Honour 
Judge Backhouse, Sir Edmund Barton, G.C.M.G., Professor T. W. 
Edgeworth David, C.M.G., Harrison Allen, Thomas Bentley (London); 
Laurence Campbell, F. G. Crouch, D. Hogarth, Hugh D. McIntosh, 
D. Moses, T. H. Nesbitt, A. J. Riley, Wm. Welch, F.R.G.S. ; Hon. See.— 
E. G. Boreham; Assistant Hon. Secretary—Mrs. C. A. Peterson, 
Hon. Treasurer—W. F. Long. After the business of the evening was 
concluded, Mr. Aubrey Halloran read a paper written by Mr. D. 
Moses, entitled, “ Dickens as an Educator,’ which was greatly ap- 
preciated by the members, showing as it did the wonderful knowledge 
which Mr. Moses possessed of his subject. The report and balance 
sheet were adopted, and a vote of thanks to the Secretary was passed. 
On February 25th the Rev. George Walters presented a recital from 
David Copperfield. Mr. Walters is well known in Sydney as a fine 
Dickensian student, and his readings from the books probably most 
closely approach the style of those given by Dickens himself. than any 
which have ever been given in Sydney, with one or two notable ex- 
ceptions. The programme, which was alternately humorous and 
dramatic or tragic, was of a highly interesting character, and related 
the whole of the story of Little Em’ly, David, and Steerforth, and in- 
troduced many others of the well-loved characters, including Traddles, 
the Micawbers, Dora, and the Peggottys, The audience was one of the 
largest that has been seen at the Hall, and the recital was varied by 
songs from Dr. F. R. Crouch and Mr. F. O. Wismuller, who were both 
compelled to respond to insistent demands for an encore. 


TORONTO.—There was a very large attendance at our regular 
monthly meeting on March 20th, when the Players gave a scene from 
Our Mutual Friend, and the Rey. Prof. T. R. Robinson, professor of 
Philosophy at the University of Toronto, delivered a most scholarly 
and interesting lecture on Charles Dickens’s Philosophy of Life. 


WINCHESTER.—tThe first year of this branch was completed 
with the Annual Meeting held at the Oddfellows Hall, on April 6th. 
The Chair was taken by Mr. H. M. Gilbert. The Officers were re- 
elected for the coming session. After the business of the meeting had 
been transacted, Mr. Frank Oaten read a paper on ‘‘ The Genius of 
Charles Dickens.”’ It was quite exhaustive and considering the mag- 
nitude of the subject, contained a great amount of information con- 
cerning the life and work of the novelist. This was followed by 
character sketches by Mr. Ings. 

WINNIPEG.—Many of the well-known characters, Cratchit and 
other famous personages, assumed human form in the hands of mein- 
bers at the March meeting. The programme consisted of two parts, 
first a series of characterizations by Harry Conder, and second, a two 
act play entitled, ‘‘ The Conversion of Ebenezer Scrooge,” adapted 
from Dickens’s A Christmas Carol, by Fred Neeves. Mr. Condor 
presented five well-known characters, Sydney Carton, Squeers, Mr. 
Mantalini, Grandfather Smallweed, and Barnaby Rudge. The 
make-up in each case was splendid, and Mr. Conder exhibited consider- 
able ability in his interpretation of such diverse characters. The 
presentation of The Christmas Carol was well done, special scenery 
being designed and painted for the entertainment. Mr. Neeves 
deserves great credit for the splendid work he did in his rendering of 
the difficult character of Scrooge. C. P. Warburton as Bob Cratchit 
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was good. The other members of the caste played their parts well, 
and the whole playlet was a success. 


(LASGOW DICKENS SOCIETY.—The Annual meeting of the 
Glasgow Dickens Society was held in the Accountants’ Hall on April 
2nd. Mr. Henry M. Steele, vice-president, in the Chair. The report 
by the Secretary (Mr. J. Newlands Wilson), which was read by Mr. 
AW. A. Callander, stated that the membership was 485, an increase of 
nearly 40 compared with that at the close of the previous session. 
The financial statement, which was submitted by Mr. James D. Cowan, 
hon. secretary, showed that the Society was in a flourishing condition, 
and on the motion of the Chairman both reports were adopted. Lord 
Provost Stevenson was re-elected, and the honorary vice-presidents were 
re-elected. Mr. A. R. Russ, C.A., 156 St. Vincent Street was elected 
honorary secretary in place of Mr. Newlands Wilson, who has resigned, 
and Mr. James D. Cowan was re-elected honorary treasurer. <A 
proposal was made that a contribution should be made towards 
the cost of producing one or two of Dickens’s novels in Braille type 
for the use of the blind, in co-operation with other Dickens societies 
and the Dickens Fellowship. 


DICKENSIANA MONTH BY MONTH 


The Mystery of Edwin Drood, etc., and Miscellaneous Papers. With 
all the original illustrations. The Universal Edition. London: 
Chapman and Hall, Ltd. 2s. 6d. net, each volume. 

The Bookman, Dickens Extra Number. London: Hodder and 
Stoughton. 5s. net. 

Songs from Dickens Words by H.J. Brandon and Music by Harold 
Chevalier. London: Pitman, Hart and Co. 2s. 6d. 

MAGAZINE AND NEWSPAPER ARTICLES. 

“Sydney Carton at Old Shrewsbury School,’ by Edward Bensly. 
Notes and Queries, 14 March. 

“The Inns of Dickens.” The Caterer and Hotel Keepers’ Gazette, 
16 March. k 

~ Memories of Dickens: Interview with a Gardener who worked 
for him.” Standard, 18 March; Star, (with portrait) 19 March. 

~ Historic Chatham : Recollections of Charles Dickens’s Boyhood,” 
by J. S. Newman. Birmingham Weekly Mercury, 21 March. 

**Q’ as interpreter of Dickens,’’ by a Book-lover. Birmingham 
Dispatch, 24 March. 

“Shaw, on Dickens.” Sheffield Daily Telegraph, Yorkshire Tele- 
graph, 28 March. 

** The Dickens Competition.” Referee, 5 and 12 April. 


DIARY OF DICKENS MEETINGS 
MAY 
All meetings take place at 8 o'clock except where otherwise stated. 
6. Tottenham: Whist Drive and Music at St. Andrew’s Hall. 
12. Redditch: Annual meeting. 
14. Hackney: Hackney and Stoke Newington: Dinner at the 
George and Vulture. 
26. Montreal: Annual meeting at the Victoria Hall. 
30. Rochester: Annual Conference and Dinner of the Dickens 
Fellowship. See ‘* When Found.” 


CHARLES DICKENS 
(1861) 


From a photograph by J. aud Co Watkins 


